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Man is mmique in that he has dhe ability to think, to refidect ,aaadk 60 
Somiial Studies is the study of man and the worlds in which he dives. If m 
thinking creature we really cannot study about him unless we know what be- 
is important, why he thinks it is important, and in what way his behavior . 
effecsadbpynhigdeldefs. Yet we continue to ask each Obher “should the se 
teach values?" The question raises the anxiety level of both teachers and 
because we aren't sure how we ean teach "valme." andi stihl preserve freedo 
thought and choices. This paper ts intended to explore some of the conflie 


the issue of teaching values and to suggest some ways to seek solutions. 


Goals of Education 

In general statements of goals of education and in listings of goals 
the teaching of social studies, the study of moral values is considered te 
part of the task of the public school. Allen and others (1962) im a state 
prepared for the National Gowneil for the Social Studies says; 

The ultimate goal of education in the social studies is the 
development of desirable socio-eiyie and personal behavior. No 
society will prosper unless its members behave in ways whieh funther 
its development. Men's behavior tends to nefdect the values, ideals, 


beliefs, and attitudes which he accepts. As used here, beliefs are 
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ability to think, is criticized by Brameld (1961) for compounding present i 
wilderments and inviting evasion of responsibility. He commends the Comal 


for their statement. 
The development of ethical. character depends upon commitment 
to values; it depends also upon the ability to reason sensitively | 
and responsibly with respect to those values in specificssituetinss. e 
Tn a free soeiety, ethics, morality and character haye meaning to the 
extent that they represent affiwmatdyesnéhoughtfudncheiges depends 6n 
awareness of values and of their role in life. 
However, Brameld points out that the .tbatenent. is ineotplete. The. Commas 
urging teachers to achieve rationally grounded commitment to values, is wa 
t'bempbt aa denansinaties of choice or commitment, and fails to take a eleaz 
stand in its philosophy of rationality. He insists that education cannot 


from leadership and that the paramount goal is world eivilization. 


A Changing Society 
In a Gynamie and rapidly changing society diffysden.ef knowledge is & 


accepted social goal and the need to educate ior faemibilipy and adaptabi: 
heightened, But we are caught in a dilemma w:ach Oliver (1960) points nui 
struggle between the societal need for unity and eehesien and sense of mi: 


against the individual need for diversity and freedom. 
In our society we pride ourselves in the belief that the individual - 


we a ee Deer ta nancanal noenaners;bi lity of the 
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Tn considering problems in moral education Niblett (1963) says that the 
individual in a changing society is called upon to make many more moral deei 
than he rmlù im a stable soeiety. Without convietions en the part of Smeg 
about the existence ef right and wrong there ig little basis for morality. 
would be unendurable if each of us had to djghtaa moral battle on every issu 
During a period ef rapid change decisions about what he ought to do are left 
and more to the individual, and his mest easy defense is to make as few deci 
as possible. The schools eannot sidestep moral issues by avoiding invelveme 
in life. W'bletstbebieyess that the individual must act for himseld, but he 


needs the backing ef thoughtful and understanding publie opinion. 


Indoctrination 

How can the school teach values without imposing values? Garforth (196 
tells us that value judgments are written into the human situation and pervi 
our lives at every point. Necessary indoctrination is unavoidable and can 1 
applied to good or evil ends, We may train people to resist indoctrination, 
examine and assess ideas: ‘The influence oft tne physical, emotional and inti 
content of the society in which we grow up happens anymay, SO it is better- 
give positive guidance by direct teaching er by environmental control than | 
leave people entirely at the mercy of unpreacditaied or unforeseen dmlarenc, 

Reeves (1963) speaks of the need for hard and soit elements in the edu 


environment for the growth ef the person. “If all the world were hay and x 





were born, the resources of one's own personality, the Opportunities otters 
and ones! self; (2) acceptance of the fact that to achieve anything worthy 
involves sustained effort;,aad (3) the acceptance of the idea of the narroh 
process in whieh tọ choose one thing means renouncing something else. Thor 
like to believe that we are the masters or our destiny, we live within limi 
of many kinds. Every-day decisions are forced by the fact that we cannot } 
two places at one time. Perhaps it is because of the many mastatictions wil 
which we must operate that we value so highly and guand so carefully the 4: 
in which we have freedoms of choice. 

On the personal level we face a dilemma something like this - if I ha 
right to make my own choices, then I mist grant do others the same right wi 
that I must be careful not to impose my choise On another person beeause h 
to make his own decisions. If I am too careful of the rights of others T: 
never be able to Stand wp for my own beliefs, On the other hand respensib 
to a commitment means I must take a stand on some issues. 

From the existentialist point of view, according to O'Neill (1964), i 
far wore important that “a child be taught to be moral - that he become cs 
of moral ehoiee, and hence, become fully buman - than that he be right im- 
sense of conforming to the established dictates of society," 

On the societal level we are urged to teach American ideals of libert 
equality and to translate them into specificactdons. But if this is done 


Oliver (1960) points owt that there is danger that we haye created an ide 
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more clearly the fundamentals ef freedom. fhe spirit of freedom and respons 


must pe discovered and applied by each generation. 


As educators we need to elarify our own thinking in regard to the meani 


of values, attitudes and beliefs and to consider how we might provide oppert 


for reflective thinking ang practice in applying moral principles to human k 


We" neasiyto know our own convictions and take responsibility for then, Wither 


attempting to impose them on others: 


Need for Re-structuring Curriculum 


In the elementary school, teachers have felt that the social studies 


curriculum has been inadequate. Bruner (a960) has urged that content and t 


materials be rewritten so that the pervading and powerful ideas anā attitud 


given a sentral role, and that basie eoncapts we matched with the leveis of 


capacities of students of aiffexent abilities. The several disciplines of 
titute a great quantity of knowledge from whieh to abst 


studies curriculum mi 


social seiences cons 
fundamental ideas. The writer proposes that a social 


ethies, and that the development of sueh @ curr: 


social seientists , 


be built around a study of 
will require the cooperative affords of philosophers, 


psychologists and elementary sehogi educators. 


Some soeial scientists believe that values should not be taught in ea 


grades as young children are not capable of refdeective thinking - that is, 


beliefs of young children are acquired uneritically. In discussing the te 


SN z nd ahildren it is nesessary to look at the re 
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three differentaaspects of internalizatiy, as behavioral, emotional, and 
judgmental aspects of moral action: Kohlberg deserives Piaget's studies ir 
moral judgment is highly eerrelated to age with intelligence controlled. 7 
studies demonstrate that development of moral judgment in children is in W 
ways the same, regardless of nationality, class, peer group, or sex. Alth 
middle-class children yere more mature, they seemed to moye through the sa 
sequence 35 working elass children but at a faster rate. Participation in 
multiple groups, as the family, peer EXOUPS,, ete, stimulate the developme 
basic moral values. Various people may make difgexent demands on the ehil 
do not seem to present the child with basically confllietingggenexal moral - 
That is, the confléietspbehwesn demands constitute the material for the dis 
tion and development of values. 

In Piaget's (1932) study he eontends that morality consists in a syst 
of rules and that the essence of all morality is to be sought for in the 3 
which the indiyidyel acquires for these rules. 

Children’s games constitute the most admirable of social 

institutions. The game of marbles, for instance, as played by 

boys, contains an extremely complex system ef rules, that is to 

say, a code of laws, a jurisprudence of its WM. (ep. 13) 
Piaget tells us that the child learns from adults most of the moval rules 
he will respect. The game of manbles is handed down from one generation t 


next but the relationship exists between children, that is, the older boy 
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Piaget talks of two kinds of morality: (1) morality of constraint, whi 
has to do with duty and is subject to the rules of others; and (2) morality 
cooperation, which has to do with solidarity, with emphasis.on autonomy and 
intentionality, and thus on subjective responsibility. 

Havighurst's theory of the psychology of character development deseribs 
flivesshegesoofbbehavderaas (1) the amoral, impulsive stage, which Qecuns in 
finstyyearoofilige; (2) the egocentric, expedient stage, occurring normally 
ages two to four years, seeks satisfaction of his own desires; (3) the cont 
stage, oceurring between the ages fiverdo.denygears, in which the individual 
conforms to the demands and expectations of the social group in which he li 
(4) the irrational conseience stage, also occurring between the ages from f 
to ten years, in whieh the inner moral yalues are absorbed without change © 
criticism from teachings of parents and others; and (5) the rational eonsed 
stage, in whieh the individual becomes emotionally and intellectually indep 
ef the older generatim, and is able to ehoeose among alternatives and to uh 
consequences of his behavior. Havighurst points out that there axe adults 
have not progressed beyond the second, third, or fourth stages. 

Though most primary school children are in the stage of development of 
conforming to expectations of adults, and of accepting values without eriti 
evaluation, they may move more easily into autonomous behayior if they were 
given practice and preparation in the process of making value judgments. 

As the young child is sọ susceptible to pressures from others it is ai 


more important in the early grades that the teacher is aware of the kinds í 
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of the elder generation, and is able to eheese among alternatives and to ur 
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C dmpawtant in the early grades that the teacher is aware of the kinds 
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class from physical education to philosophy courses, because communication b 
human beings at some point impinges upon areas of valuation. Values are tau 
by example and by the attitudes of the teacher im the classroom, by the kine 
opportunity the teasher giyes for student participation. The teacher shows 
respect for the individual in the way he accepts and understands the feeling 
of students, in the way he supports and encourages Students, or in the way I 
rejects or eriticizes students.. 

Values are instilled by means of the very words used in communicating . 
the classroom the everyday language of the teacher is value oriented as, fe: 
example, "work hard,” or "niee and clean." In mathematics Bebexman (1958) 
advocates the necessity of precision of language, In the social sciences a 
behavioral sciences it is necessary not only to be sure that what is being 
is true in the sense of being fact rather than rumor er prejudice, but alse 
the words used convey the meaning intended, Gayer (1964) discusses unplann 
value sabotage whieh may occur when a word is made ambigueus by the way it 
used. For example, a teacher sometimes uses the word "may" when she really 
means "must", Gayer is pointing out that it is unfair for an adult to impl 
freedom of choice in a situation in which the expected action is mandatory. 
a distinetion should be wade between the permissive and the mandalony sO th 
the child will be prepared for laws both commanding and forbidding certain 


of action as well as areas in which he is expected to exercise responsible 


A Hierarehy of Values 


he dp anama amnaseithie to avoid teaching values, consideration was gi 
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themselves, and which values they lose as they get sick. He believes that t 
higher values are those which are found as free ehoiees of healthy people wh 
they are feeling at their best and strongest. 

Maslow has discussed, in Motivation and Personality (1954), a theory oi 
gratiffieationwwhaghnke describes as being the most important single principi 
underlying all healthy human development, He diseusses a hierarchy of need: 
in waieh some needs are prepotent in that seme basie needs must be satisfie 
before it is possible to consider the next set of needs. As one set of nes 


fulfilbed, aanohhersseteweyees- 


The Basie Needs: 


Physiological needs 


Though not entirely isolable, these needs are most prepotent 
If these are unsatisfied, all other needs are pushed into th 
background. Life-and-death hunger will rule out all ether 
needs. 


Safety needs 





in extreme danger, safety alone matters. 
Belongingness and love needs 
Love and affection, friends, family. 


Esteem needs 


High evaluation of self, self-respect and esteem of others. 
1) strength, achievement, adequacy, competence, confadsn: 


independenee, freedom. 
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Need for self-actualization 
The need for doing what one is fitted for: :.:what 
a ma; can be = he must pE. 
Cognitive needs 
Desire to know and understand 
To understand, to systematize, t9 organize, to analyze, 
to look for relations and meanings, to eonstrust a 
system of values. 
Aesthetic needs 
A need fox beauty, for order, symmetry, closure, 
completion of the act, system, and for structure. 

In Defense and Growth (1956) Maslow discusses the relationship betwee 
and growth pointing out that growth takes place in small steps and is made 
by the feeling of being Safe, The child cannot be pushed; unless his safe 
are gratified he will not have courage to Move ahead. 

Ultimately the person, even the child, must choose for himself. 

Nobody ean ehoose for him too often, for this itself enfeebles hin, 

cutting his self-trust, and confusing his ability to perceive his 

own internal delight in the experience, his 6WA impulses, judgments, 

and feelings, and te diff€erentiaser them faam the interiorized 

standards of others. (@. 47) 


The need for safety is so basie for children that if the child is faced w 
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The developmental structure of these needs is such that the average cehi 
school age should have established satisfaetion of physiological, safety, ar 
belongingness needs within the family. Though teachers should be aware of t 
needs, probably the school is concerned more With development ef the fulfill 
of needs for esteem, self-actualization, and eognitiye and aesthetic needs - 
Recognition of the requirement for satisfying these needs play an inportant 
in the development of values, but the hierarchy of meeds does mot develop 
logically into a hierarchy of values applicable to everyone. Values are not 
additive. A particular yalyue commitment can take precedence Over even the |! 
basie pead. Unless this were so we would have no reason to believe a man W 


risk his life te saye another. 


Lists of Values 

Perhaps lists of values might be made as (1) values which seem to be 
generally accepted; (2) values which seem to be accepted but about whieh th 
ave disagreements about methods of application or implementation; (3) valus 
about which there is no consistent agreement. A discussion of “Tne Place e 
Values" is very well handled in the Handbook for Social Science Teachers, E 
Edition - 1965 by the Greater Cleveland Social Seienee Program in whieh it 
stated: 

At the elementamy leved, the highest priority im social sedance 
is the discovery ef correct moral values and the encouragement of 


habitual application of these values. Note the words “discovery” and 
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one finds,ian attempting to develop differentiated lists, chhatidtids diffi 
to name any value about which there would not be Some disagreement as to i 
mentation. Any value taken to an extreme way no longer be acceptable. Th 
problem of how to translate the concept into specific action in speeidicid 


is still undetermined. 


A value is something which is chosen freely through gathering of much 
information and relating and coordinating of knowledge so that the widerst 
“go together" and become a part of the value structure of the individual. 
Festinger's (1957) study demonstrates that the individual striyes toward € 
sistency within himself, His opinions and atdidudes, for example, tend te 
exist in clusters that are internally consistent. One element in teaching 


values would be to look at inconsistencies between values. 


A Method or Process 
How can the school cope with the fact that didfenent individuals may 


different sset of walues? If the art of morality lies in deciding, how do 
go about making decisions or choices? Rather than decide on a particular 
of values to teach children, let us deseribe a method for teaching evalua 
and provide opportumities for examination ang discussion of alternatives, 
practice in decision making. 

Several kinds of thinking processes Or operations are available to y 
and we need to be able to distinguish differencsesaamong: hee kinds of thou 


processes. Guilford (1959), through experimental application of factor e 
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or retention of what was recognized. New information may be generated from 
information and remembered information through divergent thinking OF conver 
thinking. In divergent thinking ye seek variety, d@ifferentddixveetianaaadnd 
combinations of ideas: In convergent thinking We synthesize information ts 
one recognized best answer. Tn evaluation we make decisions as to adequacy 
suitability, or goodness of ideas and objects we know and FEMEMDEE » 

in Gallagher's study (1965) of peeductive thinking of gifted ehilaren, 
analysis ef elassreom interaction showed that cognitive-memory questions ME 
up 50 per cent or more of the total questions asked by the teacher. In ma 
teaching situations it is desirable te structure classroom interaction tev 
convergent thinking ex the gathering ef information to produce the correct 
However, if we wish t9 teach echildyen decision-making we need to make use 
divergent and evaluative thinking processes. We use divergent thinking to 
disengage the mind from the familiar patterns, to expose the fact that the 
alternatives other than the arrangements we are used to. We use evaluatbiy 
thinking to analyze and examine choices we make, to develop awareness of t 
differencespvebweanvyadue statements and definitions, and to separate obsé 
from interpretations or inferences. 

Thus a method for teaching values would include ereating an atmosphei 
in the elassroom which would provide opportunities for divergent and eval 
thinking. The teacher may attempt this through the use of an indirect apy 


that is, accepting the ideas and feelings of students; through the use of 
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examine reasons for eheices and predict consequences. Techniques to be uss 
role-playing, use of puppets, aramatization, as well as group discussion. 
discussion might be struetured in this way: 


Presentation of Problem Situation in which a ehoiee is efdesed 


| 
| 
| 


and a decision is necessary: 
Questions for diseussion; 

What do you need to know in order te make a choice? 
Are there reasons for the choice or is it a matter of 
personal preference? 

What resources do you need in order to make the decision, 
or to implement the choice? 

What will it cost im tems of time, MMSY, energy, ete.? 
What other “eosts” might he imyolved? 

What might happen if you take this action? If you don't take 
this aetion? 
What might imppem if alternate actions are selected? 

Tf you make this choice, is it consistent with other value 
judgments you have chosen in other situations? 


Examples of such problem situations are given below and are intended 





samples of the kinds ef material which might be developed. 
There are many implieations in regard tọ the teaching of values which 


not been included in this paper, such as the administrative organization ¢ 
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complex and laden with emotion: To questien your system of values is to att 
the most vital part of you. To give you the right and opportunity to re-ar 


your structure of values tg be meaningful to you is to offeryyqu the deepest 


personal respect. 





